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DIRECT MAIL ADVERTISING: 
THE SMALL BUSINESSMAN'S FRIEND 


PROFESSOR WILLIAM T. TUCKER* 


There is a roofing company in Springfield, 
Illinois, which gets about half of its new business 
as a response to a single postcard mailed to the 
prospective customer. The postcard reads essenti- 
ally like this: 

DID YOUR ROOF LEAK LAST NIGHT? 

If it did, you probably worried about 
rotting rafters, electrical short-circuits, and 
falling plaster. Even a small leak is just 
the start of a load of troubles. 

So catch that leak now. We'll be glad 
to send out an expert who can tell you the 
best and least expensive way to repair your 
roof. His advice is free. Just call..... 
You can imagine the work that went into that 

card. The owner of the business, his drivers, and 
his salesmen all collect the addresses of houses 
whose roofs appear to be in poor repair. During 
the time the girls in the office aren’t otherwise oc- 
cupied, they address the already printed cards. 
Then, as soon as it rains, the completed cards are 
mailed—to arrive the morning after the downpotr. 

Not every business can find such a peculiarly 
appropriate use for direct mail advertising, but 
almost every business—especially the smaller busi- 
ness—can find improved promotional efficiency in 
a carefully laid out direct mail program. But this 
most certainly does not mean that any casual mail- 
ing will be successful. Direct mail may be especially 
useful to the small business, but it is not to be 
casually treated as a poor relation to the glamour 
end of advertising: the back cover of Life and the 
full hour program on television. The fact is that 





*Mr. Tucker is Professor of Marketing at The Atlanta 
Division, The University of Georgia. He has a bachelors 
degree from DePauw University. He is now completing the 
work for a Doctorate from the University of Illinois, where 
he received his masters degree. 


direct mail is a larger medium of advertising than 
either television or magazine advertising, and it is 
used by large corporations such as Ford and Stude- 
baker in the automotive business, Travelers and 
Metropolitan Life insurance, and such retail pace 
setters as Marshall Field in Chicago, Nieman Mar- 
cus in Dallas, and Rich’s in Atlanta. One of the 
most fascinating stories in recent advertising is the 
account of how Ford completely revamped its direct 
mail program with outstanding success after virtu- 
ally ignoring it for many years.’ 

But much as these major organizations depend 
on mail to round out their advertising programs, 
it does not offer them many of the particular ad- 
vantages that it offers the smaller retailer, dis- 
tributor, or manufacturing plant. These advant- 
ages stem, of course, from the peculiar nature of 
mail advertising, which is unique among the media. 

THE CHARACTERISTICS OF DIRECT MAIL 

Unlike the mass media—radio, newspapers, 
television, magazines, and outdoor—direct mail can- 
not deliver readers or listeners for a fraction of a 
cent apiece. In terms of consumer contact it is an 
expensive medium. An inexpensive mailing might 
cost six cents a letter and three times that amount 
is not unusual. To offset such costs direct mail of- 
fers its users three things: selectivity, opportunity 
for personalization, and ready testing of results. 

Selectivity makes it possible for the small busi- 
nessman to reach particular groups without waste. 
If a small regional manufacturer has 36 distrib- 
utors in Georgia, South Carolina, and Alabama, he 
can send out salesmen, telephone, or write. Ob- 
viously, there is a time for each. But salesmen are 
extremely expensive messenger boys and telephone 
conversations are easily forgotten if they cover more 
than a few points. 





1THE FORD STORY, Ford Motor Company, Detroit, Michigan, 1953. 
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Similarly, a wholesaler may have a list of re- 
tailers who need more attention than his sales staff 
can give economically, or a retailer may have 
a clientele so dispersed or localized that no medium 
can reach them all without including 20 or 100 im- 
possible prospects for every one that is as much as 
a lukewarm possibility. These are situations which 
direct mail advertising is cut to fit, whether the 
objective of the message is to increase sales directly 
or merely to improve consumer relations. 

The opportunity for personalization is just as 
important. The magazine advertiser may have to 
direct his message to everyone who smokes cigar- 
ettes or brushes his teeth, but the direct mail ad- 
vertiser can write: 


“Congratulations, Mrs. Grady, on the 
birth of your son. We know it’s a big thrill 

to see him cuddled up asleep with his hand 

gripped tightly around one of your 

fingers ....” ‘ 
or 
“Welcome to Atlanta! We think you’ll 

like it here as a place to work and a place 

to RVO..5." 

In almost any letter the reasonably careful 
writer can sound as though he is talking to just 
one person and design his sales message specifically 
for the great majority of his readers. Occasionally 
a radio or television personality comes along who 
has the ability to make his commercials sound like 
something more personal than a message to millions 
and the results are as amazing as some of Arthur 
Godfrey’s for Lipton’s soups and National Biscuit 
Company products. 

The direct mail advertiser has this degree of 
personalization open to him all the time when he 
writes as though he were talking to a definite cus- 
tomer instead of trying to imitate a Saturday 
Evening Post advertisement. If he takes oppor- 
tunity, the result is usually increased sales. 


The last major advantage of mail advertising 
is the ease with which one can check results. A 
Production Credit Association manager in the mid- 
west puts out a special mailing each spring to some 
2,000 to 3,000 farmers who have never used PCA 
loans. It is easy to check new customers against 
his mailing list, and most of the mail contacts bring 
in a card of introduction that is enclosed with the 
mailing. The reason he keeps it up is that he has 
never failed to make more than his costs on the 
spring mailing and has frequently had those costs 
returned many times over. 

Of course, every mailing need not be test- 
able, but it is extremely advantageous to be able 
to check results against costs by including a return 
card or something to be presented at the time of 
purchase. Such testing is particularly usable when 
advertising for new customers or a special sale. 


LEARNING TO WRITE A SALES LETTER 

Many small businessmen are undoubtedly ready 
to develop a nervous tic if they hear about one more 
thing they have to learn to do. The truth is that 
most do not have to learn how to write a sales let- 
ter; they already know how, if they are salesmen, 
and almost every small business has at least one 
good salesman, often some of them tied to desk 
jobs. Better yet, the competition is not nearly so 
tough as it is in other media. About three years 
ago the Tension Envelope Corporation had an in- 
vestigation made into the kinds of mailings com- 
panies made in response to inquiries. The results 
showed that about 90% of the companies not reg- 
ularly engaged in mail order selling failed to follow 
even the rudiments of the sales letter formula— 
proved successful over and again. 

Most salesmen already know that formula by 
heart: attention, interest, desire, and action. Or, 
as some people would have it: attention, interest, 
conviction, and action. Whichever way you put it, 
it works as well in an envelope as it does in person. 


Attention 
The first step, achieving attention, is probably 


the hardest. Not because it is difficult to get at- 
tention, but because it is often difficult to get the 
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kind of attention the writer wants. A student once 
started a letter: 

“Are you the kind of man who would 
jump off the Empire State Building for 
$10?” 

Despite a lot of argument, he stuck to the lead 
because, as he said, he couldn’t think of anything 
that would do a better job of getting the attention 
of the reader. He worked on the rest of the letter 
for about a week, even changed the product he 
wanted to advertise twice, but he never could fol- 
low up with anything that was remotely related 
to the lead. 

Of course, a lot of advertisers relied wholly on 
the Starch readership surveys, changing their ad- 
vertisements continually to get the highest possible 
readership, without realizing that a lot of the read- 
ership they were struggling to achieve was made 
up of persons with little or no potential interest 
in the product. In most cases it is better to sacrifice 
the ultimate in attention in order to start off with 
something that is closely related to what you think 
is the buying motive of the reader. 

It isn’t hard for an experienced salesman to 
look at the product and the prospect and come up 
with the buying motive of most potential customers. 
It may be convenience or economy or some special 
service. This becomes, for the purpose of a letter 
or a sales talk, the central selling point. It is im- 
portant that everything in the letter stick rather 
closely to that selling point. The attention device 
certainly should do so even if it becomes somewhat 
less dramatic. An oil company that tells the 
straightforward story of how it checks the rate at 
which your furnace uses oil, then delivers at regular 
intervals without being reminded starts out: 

“Here’s how to make sure you never 
run out of oil .. . without hustling out on 
cold mornings to check the gauge or dip a 
measuring stick down the tank.” 

And the results are a great deal better than 
they were for the clothier who wrote to college 
students: 

“Now that the oblate spheroid is flying 
through the ozone and the endzone and the 
crowds are cheering ends and cussing 
coaches ...." 

The point is that most people respond a lot 
more quickly to a direct statement in their own 
interest than to any clever attempt to catch atten- 
tion. That’s one of the reasons it is easy for a good 
salesman to write a good sales letter; he doesn’t 
need to try to compete with the cleverness kids. 

Surely there are cases when something out of 
the ordinary like a button, watch-spring, or mag- 
nifying glass pasted to the letter in the normal 
place for the inside address can be tied into the sales 
message effectively. But such unique leads weren’t 


characteristic of the letter series that pulled from 
(Continued on Page 6) 





With this issue we introduce the new director 
of our Division of Research, Dr. Paul Herbert 
Rigby. 

Dr. Rigby received his Ph.D. from the Uni- 
versity of Texas in 1952. His academic work has 
been in the fields of resources, economics, statistics, 
accounting, and transportation. Before coming 
with the School of Business Administration of the 
Atlanta Division, University of Georgia, Dr. Rigby 
was research associate of the Bureau of Business 
Research and assistant professor of marketing and 
economics at the University of Alabama. Prior to 
that he was senior price economist with the Seattle 
Regional Office of the Office of Price Stabilization. 

While doing his graduate work, he was a re- 
search assistant in the Bureau of Business Research 
at the University of Texas; for about a year he was 
manager of the Chamber of Commerce in Smith- 
ville, Texas; later he held a fellowship in account- 
ing and was a research assistant with the Texas 
Legislative Council to help prepare a taxation study 
for the legislature. 

Dr. Rigby, whose home is Austin, Texas, comes 
well qualified to manage and expand the service 
of THE ATLANTA ECONOMIC REVIEW. 

Dr. John P. Gill, the former director, is now 
the director of the Bureau of Business Research of 
the University of Georgia in Athens. Much of the 
improvement of THE ATLANTA ECONOMIC 
REVIEW in the past two years is attributed to Dr. 
Gill, and all of his associates join me in wishing 
him progress in his new position. 

GEORGE E. MANNERS, 
Dean 
School of Business Administration. 














EMPLOYMENT 

Job Insurance (Unemployment) 

PRPNONIS oo ho ee 
Job Insurance Claimants} ~....------ 
Total Non-Agricultural Employment -_- 
Manufacturing Employment ~----~---- 
Average Weekly Earnings, 

Fostary Werner ................. 
Average Weekly Hours, 

Pastry WTNOS nonce. 
Number Help Wanted Ads _____------ 


CONSTRUCTION 
Number Building Permits 
Oe ee 
Value Building Permits 
City of Atlanta 
Employees in Contract Construction ___ 


FINANCIAL 
Bank Debits (Millions) _..___________ 
Total Deposits (Millions) 
ee 


POSTALS§ 
SIE 
Poundage 2nd Class Mail ___________ 


OTHER 
Department Store Sales Index 
(Adjusted) (1947—49=100) ________ 
Department Store Stocks ________-____ 
Retail Food Price Index 
OD ieee en ewnin 
Number Telephones in Service 
Number Local Calls per Day 





N.A.—Not Available. 
§City of Atlanta only. 


Sources: All data on employment, unemployment, hours, and earnings: 
Number Help Wanted Ads: Atlanta Newspapers, Inc.; Building permits data: Office of the Building Inspector, Atlanta, Georgia; 
Financial data: Board of Governors, Federal Reserve System; Postal data: Atlanta Post Office; Retail Food Price Index: U. 3. 
Department of Labor; Department Store Sales and Stocks Indexes: Federal Reserve Bank of Atlanta and Board of Governors, 





AUGUST 
ATLANTA AREA ECONOMIC INDICATORS 


August 
1954 


$364,987 
5,840 
292,500 
77,900 
$62.80 


40.0 
7,252 


853 


$5,308,246 
13,900 


$1,263.8 
$990.9 


$1,386,065 
1,252,920 


122 
N.A. 


114.8 
248,841 


1,735,672 


I July 


$401,015 
6,060 
290,150 
75,600 


$63.36 


40.0 
6,064 





| 800 
| $5,002,471 
| 13,750 


$1,240.8 
$955.6 


$1,331,006 
1,175,777 


134 
N.A. 


115.3 
248,841 
1,971,104 





1954 








+Claimants include both the unemployed and those with job attach- 


% 
Change 


—9.0 
—3.6 


40.8 
43.0 


40.9 
0.0 


419.6 


46.6 


+61 
54 


41.9 
43.7 


+4.1 
46.6 


~9.0 
+7.0 


—0.4 
0.0 


—11.9 


ments, but working short hours. 


Employment Security Agency, 


August 
1953 


$121,574 
2,289 
301,750 
80,650 


$64.68 
41.2 
10,407 


827 


$9,993,332 


16,300 


$1,193.4 
947.0 


$1,097,757 
1,283,165 


119 
N.A. 


115.2 
239,480 
1,690,059 











Georgia Department of Labor; 


Federal Reserve System; Telephones in Service: Southern Bell Telephone and Telegraph Company. 
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1954 


46,326 


$10,931,699 
15,031 
10,203,099 


$61,002,9587 
$990.9 
$9,991.9 
248,841 


295,400 


N.A. 
78,000 
114.8 


$62.56 


39.7 
N.A. 


6,898 
52,673 





1953 


22,095 


| $9,298,776 


13,750 
9,692,183 


$58,152,556 
$947.0 
$9,564.4 
239,480 


288,938 


N.A. 
77,813 
115.2 


$63.28 


41.1 
N.A. 


7,527 
81,019 





ITEM 


Job Insurance Claimants 


Postal Receipts, Atlanta Post 

EE tre eer 
No. Construction Employees* 
Poundage 2nd Class Mail 


Value Building Permits, 
City of Atlanta 


Total Deposits (Millions)** 
Bank Debits (Millions) 


Telephones in Service** 


Total Non-Agricultural 
Employment* 


Department Store Sales 
Based on Dollar Amounts ____ 


No. Manufacturing Employees* __ | 


Retail Food Price Index (August) —_ 


Average Weekly Earnings, 
Factory Workers* 


Average Weekly Hours, 
Factory Workers* 


Department Store Stocks** 


Number of Building Permits 
City of Atlanta 


Number Help Wanted Ads 


‘Special Ruling permits construction of 
$20,500,000 Grady Hospital addition with- 
out permit. If included, total above is 
$81,502,958 and the change becomes plus 
40.2%. 
*Average Month 

**End of period 

N.A.—Not Available 

Sources: Same as page 4 
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42% to 46% returns for Standard and Poor’s 


Corporation for three years in a row. 
Interest 

Once the reader’s attention is captured, he 
should be interested in the product and the satis- 
facticn it wiil deliver. The attention section sug- 
gests the main satisfaction and the interest section 
shows how that satisfaction results from the owner- 
ship of a certain product or purchasing from a 
certain store or handling a particular line or 
merchandise. 

This is about the only point at which the sales- 
man may make a serious mistake in writing a sales 
letter. Too often he wonders if he has caught every 
reader with his central selling point and wants to 
suggest a second selling point that may get some of 
those who are not yet interested. The result is 
disastrous. The second selling point never picks 
up as many readers as it loses. In person, it is pos- 
sible to accomplish the change with a customer who 
doesn’t respond to the first selling point. In a 
letter the writer merely loses the prospect that was 
already with him. In this respect writing a sales 
letter is actually easier, because the writer talks 
throughout as though the reader were nodding his 
head in agreement. 

There is a definite question about how soon 
the product or service should be mentioned in this 
transition from the selling point to the product. 
Many direct mail experts hesitate to make the shift 
rapidly for fear they’ll wind up with as disjointed 
a message as that on the sandwich man of the 
1850’s: 

DO YOU LOVE YOUR BABY? 
THEN GIVE IT BOGG’S MIXTURE” 

But one might suggest that the sales letter 
reader is not being fooled into thinking he is read- 
ing a letter from a personal friend. He is reading 
because he thinks there may be something worth his 
time, attention, and money. Getting to the subject 
may be a real service to him so long as the steps in 
the sales argument come slowly enough for him 
to assimilate. 

Desire or Conviction 

It is quite usual in analyses of salesmanship 
to regard the third step in selling as the creation 
of desire. The difficulty with this phraseology is 
that desire probably begins during the so-called 
“interest” section of the sales presentation and dif- 
fers widely in degree from customer to customer. 
In personal selling it may be possible to determine 
when the point of adequate desire is reached. In 
direct mail, however, it is generally easier to think 
in terms of conviction, conviction being the product 
of a more or less logical sequence of reasoning, or 
marshalling of evidence. 

Conviction can be achieved in a host of ways. 
Testimonials, the results of experiments or tests, 
photographic evidence, guarantees, and specifica- 
tions are all used successfully in direct mail ad- 
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vertising. However, the use of such methods de- 
pends largely on whether they are available. 
Frequently the writer has nothing on hand beyond 
an intimate knowledge of the business or product 
he is attempting to sell. But that intimate knowl- 
edge is the source of two excellent methods of 
conviction. 

The first of these methods is the case history. 
It is particularly effective because it relates just 
what happened in an individual case and pictures 
in specific terms the satisfaction received by a cus- 
tomer. This essentially repeats the central selling 
point or buying motive of the letter and shows how 
it is derived from the purchase or patronage that 
is the objective of the letter. 

If no case presents itself as a particularly ap- 
propriate means of conviction, the obvious alterna- 
tive is to write in some detail the presumed experi- 
ence the reader will have if he purchases. The 
important point here, as in the case history, is to 
make the account specific enough that the reader 
can visualize in detail what the results of his pur- 
chase will be. Until he has visualized his own 
personal use of the product or service the prospec- 
tive consumer is only a prospect; afterwards he 
is a buyer. 

It should be pointed out that both of these 
methods of convincing the reader have certain 
definite appeals to keep him reading. The case 
history is, after all, simply a story, but it has more 
than the simple narrative appeal of most stories 
because it concerns the reader’s business or interests 
in the first place, or because it is literally about 
him in the second. 

Action 

Closing a sale by mail is little different from 
closing a sale in person. The principal difference 
lies in the inability of the writer to merely suggest 
what the reader should do. Rather, he must spell 
out the desired action in detail. If the writer wants 
the reader to visit a store, he should tell the reader 
when to come and where the store is located. Be- 
yond this he should make the action seem easy and 
suggest again the expected satisfaction. 

The action section is more effective if writ- 
ten as a command, without having the tone of a 
command. In some cases it might read: 

“So be sure to drop in the next time 

you are on Ponce de Leon. You’ll find our 

Christmas toy stock has something special 

for every child for whom you’re playing 

Santa.” 

The action section can be made more effective 
if the reader is given some reason for action soon, 
since the longer the reader must go before com- 
pleting the action the less likely he is to carry it 
out. It is usually wise, however, not to think up 
far-fetched reasons for early action where a legiti- 
mate one does not exist. The reader is not likely to 


be fooled into hurrying into immediate action, and 
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a note of insincerity at the very end of a sales letter 
can nullify a great deal of good work. 

Perhaps one warning should be given at this 
point. There is no fifth section of a sales letter. 
Any attempt to repeat earlier appeals or give 
further proof is a waste of time. The action sec- 
tion should come at the very end, with the possible 
exception of a brief P. S. on another subject. In 
general whatever is placed after the action section 
can only reduce the reader’s need to respond. 

LISTS AND LIST BUILDING 

It is a truism in direct mail advertising that 
a mailing piece is never better than the list of pros- 
pects to which it is sent. Most experts would esti- 
mate that the mailing list is the most important 
single factor to success. Old lists or poorly classified 
ones just do not make for sales. About one address 
in five goes out of date each year, so a list even a 
year old can cut chances of success by 20%. 

The best lists are often the hardest to get. And 
such carefully screened lists as that used by the 
roofing company in Springfield, Illinois, can often 
be acquired only by the organization which plans 
to do the mailing. 

There are, however, dozens of list sources. One 
thinks almost automatically of commercial list 
houses and list brokers who sell names and ad- 
dresses or the service of addressing envelopes. 
Telephone and city directories may be of some serv- 
ice where a geographic locality in a city or a busi- 
ness classification in the yellow pages blocks out 
a group of prospects. Membership lists of fraterni- 
ties, clubs and professional groups can often be 
acquired. 

The Federal government publishes a host of 
directories. The Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., 
will send on request a complete list of these direc- 
tories, describing the organization and contents of 
each. In many cities the Chamber of Commerce pre- 
pares special lists such as the list of new residents 
in the community. 

The richest list for most businesses is that of 
current customers. It is invariably cheaper and 
easier to hold onto customers than make new ones. 
Yet, many businesses make no attempt to get the 
names and addresses of cash customers, despite 
their use of less valuable lists for promotion pur- 
poses. 

I was rather surprised to compare the opera- 
tion of two major retailers when I first moved to 
Atlanta. A shopping trip to one brought the almost 
instantaneous offer of a charge account with a 
Charga-Plate enclosed in the letter. Another store 
of approximately the same class never asked for 
an address. Yet, I received later a letter from that 
store—obviously a form letter to new arrivals in 
town. It is rather short sighted direct mail prac- 
tice to send out letters to new arrivals in town and 
pay no attention to first-time cash customers. 
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Similarly, it is generally rezarded as unbalanced 
practice to search for new customers without check- 
ing on old customers who have gone several months 
without making a purchase. Often the old customer 
can be rewon with greater ease than a new customer 
can be found to take his place. List building is not 
always popular, however. The sales clerk or sales- 
man is seldom made to realize that teamwork on 
list making can make his job considerably easier 
and more profitable in the long run, and credit 
departments are prone to regard themselves as con- 
cerned more with collections than sales. 

Yet it is here that the small business enjoys 
a particular advantage. It can with a little effort 
achieve the teamwork necessary to the best use of 
direct mail advertising. Salesmen or sales clerks, 
maintenance or installation workers and a host of 
others can help in the building of lists, just as the 
slack period in office work can be used to address 
and stuff envelopes if the mailing list is not too 
large. 

The fact is that many small businesses find 
that a large part of the effort required in order to 
use direct mail can, with a little organizing, be re- 
covered from waste time and slack periods. 

SPECIAL USES OF DIRECT MAIL 

The uses to which direct mail advertising can 
be put are largely dependent on the business which 
plans the mailing. The manufacturer, for instance, 
having a wider marketing area than the wholesaler, 
may rely more heavily on direct mail as a customer 
contact—often handling a large percentage of sales 
to any one customer exclusively by mail. Yet, the 
small manufacturer and the wholesaler have much 
in common since both are selling to middlemen who 
are primarily interested in profit and who are 
widely separated geographically. 

Manufacturers and Wholesalers 

The primary task of direct mail for both manu- 
facturers and wholesalers is usually that of break- 
ing the ground for salesmen and following up their 
calls. This is especially the case in the attempt to 
get new customers. A preliminary sales letter set- 
ting forth the advantages of a particular line of 
products can be used to soften up the prospect or 
to locate the best prospects, if a return card asking 
for the salesman to call is included with the letter. 
Such letters are of particular advantage if they can 
be timed to coincide with a salesman’s travel plans 
—preceding him by only a few days so that the 
subject of the letter remains relatively fresh in the 
prospect’s mind. 

The amount of time a salesman must spend 
with old customers can often be reduced by a sales 
letter which prepares the customer for his call. Or it 
may even be possible to cut down further on sales 
expenses by promoting the use of mail and telephone 
orders or explaining product and price changes so 
that the salesman need not assume the entire burden 
of explaining his company’s methods and policies. 
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Follow-ups are equally valuable when used 
both with old customers and prospects. Sometimes 
a letter or two can rekindle the desire that a sales- 
man almost brought to a blaze; some potential cus- 
tomers just have to think the matter over for a 
while and will welcome a follow-up by mail that 
makes action easy. And the older customer will be 
more completely satisfied with the advertiser if he 
is made to feel that the things he says to the sales- 
man get back to the central office and are con- 
sidered, 

The continual job of training customers in sell- 
ing methods and getting cooperation for special 
promotions usually requires more repeated informa- 
tion and contact than a salesman can give to such 
matters. Not only can mail help in these matters, 
but it can create a situation where the salesman 
can be made to feel the necessity of carrying out 
the supplemental activities which many fail to 
consider an important part of their jobs. 

Retailers 

It is quite obvious that retailers can, like others, 
locate new customers with direct mail—especially 
if they time their mailings to coincide with sales, 
special events, or the introduction of seasonal mer- 
chandise. But quite often the best list is the old 
customer list, since it is not difficult to persuade 
buyers of suits to purchase shoes or shirts at the 
same store In fact, customers often do not know 
the full extent of a retailer’s merchandise and fail 
to purchase from him only because they are in- 
adequately informed. 

In general the retailer’s sales move more mer- 
chandise if he notifies his known customers by mail 
as well as the public through other media. The 
method often used is to give the old customer early 
notice of the sale so that he can get a purchasing 
advantage over the non-customer. 

Perhaps the most effective letters in retail 
trade are those that really need not be written. 
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The letter to a first-time purchaser asking if the 
item purchased is living up to his expectations and 
restating store policies and services which are to 
his advantage can often make the receiver a 
permanent customer. And the letter of apprecia- 
tion to the old customer—especially when it is 
completely unexpected—may more than make up 
for any small error or dis-service unknowingly 
committed at a later date. 

Of course, there are dozens of other special 
ways in which mail advertising can be used. The 
Direct Mail Advertising Association at one time 
prepared a wall chart with some 49 uses described. 
But most businessmen, once familiar with the 
nature of the medium, can usually work out for 
themselves the uses applicable to their own busi- 
ness, even up to starting a mail order department 
to expand their market area. 


DIRECT MAIL NOT A COMPLETE MEDIUM 

It would be a serious mistake for most busi- 
nesses to pour all, or perhaps even most, of their 
advertising budget into direct mail. While it has 
certain advantages over other media, they, in turn, 
have certain advantages over it. The roofing firm 
mentioned at the start of this article used newspaper 
space regularly, carried a display advertisement in 
the yellow pages of the local telephone book, and 
from time to time used spot announcements on 
radio. 

Most businesses get their best results from 
some kind of mix, using advertising space and time, 
direct mail, and personal selling to round out a 
complete program. No one has yet developed a 
formula that will allow a particular business to 
determine just what the best mix is for its indi- 
vidual selling problem. But it is not uncommon 
for direct mail, with all its potentialities, to be 
given a much smaller share of the advertising 
budget than it deserves. 
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